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When I was assigned to be Juiced.GS’s field reporter at Vintage Computer Festival 
Pacific Northwest, to write about the Apple II exhibits, I didn’t know what I would 
find. What I discovered was one exhibit featuring an Apple II and, in the computer 
museum a floor above, a powered-up Apple-1 with a story of its own. 


The inaugural Pacific Northwest edition of Vintage Computer Festival was held at the 
Living Computer Museum + Labs in Seattle, Washington on February 10 and 11, 2018. 
The Vintage Computer Festival is a conference that takes place in various cities, from 
Mountain View, California to Munich, Germany, since 1997. At this one, there were 
about 20 displays ranging from Foone Turing’s exhibition of floppy disks to Alan 
Perry’s impressive stack of Sun Microsystems “lunchbox” workstations. The lone 
Apple II was part of Jason Howe’s exhibit of the Syntauri alphaSyntauri synthesizer. 
(The founder of Syntauri, Charlie Kellner, hung out with Howe at his exhibit for much 
of the first day of the event.) 


The alphaSyntauri is hardware and software that connects a piano-style keyboard to the 
Apple II. A 1980 advertisement for the device says the digital musical instrument “puts 
you in command” with the ability to play six sounds at once, control note dynamics 
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The alphaSyntauri on display at VCF PNW 2018 


connects the piano keyboard to the computer. Two more of the Apple II’s slots are 
taken by a Mountain Computer Music System. The end result is beautiful, rich 
polyphonic music with a wide variety of instrument styles. The suggested retail price 
was $1,295. 


Howe first acquired the synth—learned of its existence, really —five years ago when a 
friend was cleaning out her attic. Recalled Howe, “She said, ‘Jason, I’ve got a bunch of 
stuff for you; come get it." There he found an Apple H and pieces of the 
alphaSyntauri: software and Apple cards, but without the music keyboard. After a four- 
year search, he acquired the keyboard; and after replacing bad chips and rubber 
bushings under the keys, he finally assembled a working system. 


Howe called the alphaSyntauri a missing link in the evolution of computer-generated 
music. “It predates MIDI by a couple of years. I know ‘first’ is a dangerous word to 
use, but I think it is the first musical synthesizer based around commodity consumer 
hardware. It was 1980, so this was very early in that era.” 


The five-octave keyboard can be configured in a “split” where, for instance, the lower 
end of the keyboard emits a bass or organ sound, and the higher end sounds as piano or 
brass. There’s a multi-track recording feature and the option for automatic 
transposition. 


As fun as it was, the presence of only a single exhibit dedicated to their favorite 
computer might have disappointed some Apple II aficionados. Vintage Computer 
Federation director Evan Koblentz responded, “This is a new show. The people who 
signed up are the people who signed up, but we certainly posted it plenty of times on 
the Apple II Facebook group, and Applefritter, and all the common hobby forums. We 
urge Apple people to come and get their revenge next year, come see the Apple-1 here 
at the museum, and come out in force next year.” He noted that VCF’s west coast 
events tend to have a greater variety of systems than east coast events. 


Entrants to the festival also had full access to the Living Computer Museum’s exhibits. 
The museum prides itself on being a hands-on experience where visitors can touch and 
use much of the hardware. On the second floor, there is an Apple-1 computer, and 
indeed, visitors are welcome to use it. The computer itself is safely ensconced in a 
Plexiglas case, connected to an Apple II keyboard that visitors can type on. 


I asked Lath Carlson, executive director of the Living Computer Museum, if there was 
reticence by the LCM staff at the thought of running a rare Apple-1 day after day. 
“Absolutely,” he confirmed. Last year, this Apple-1—one of three the LCM owns — 
came home after a 10-year loan to another museum. “Immediately, we all kind of 
looked at it and said ‘Well, you know, we run computers, that’s what we do, and this 


looks pristine.’ We looked at the boards; we looked at everything with it. This is in 
really good condition—and why not? That’s truly our MO here. We look at everything 
we get in, and ask: can we make it run?” 


“We evaluated it. We decided what the 
risks were. We realized that the reality 
is: with a machine as simple as that, 
there’s really not much to go wrong on 
it. It did have a few chips that needed 
to be replaced, so we replaced those 
with ones from the right year.” The 
biggest debate was about the power 
supply. “All the power supply 
components were mounted right on 
that board, and we knew from our 
experience with other machines that if 
we left them there and ran the 
machine every day, it would slowly 
cook the board.” 


Although they don’t like to modify 
equipment, the management decided 
the risk to the board was too great, so 
they replaced the power supply 
components with a modern power 
supply, hidden in the cabinet’s base. 
“We did it in a way that doesn’t harm 
the board in any way. Other than that 
it is completely original, and there’s 
really very little risk because all 
people touch is the keyboard. We’ve run it now since last April [2017]. It’s never gone 
down, never failed a component.” 


The Living Computer Museum's Apple-1 


There are shows like CoCoFEST and KansasFest that concentrate their love on a 
particular computer system, and shows like Vintage Computer Festival that spread the 
spirit of many different platforms. Though the first VCFPNW may not have been a 
hotbed of Apple II activity, it did offer a glimpse of what the event could be for Apple 
II enthusiasts. 
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